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ABSTRACT 

Distance education in the California Community 
Colleges (CCC) has been limited to courses that are transferable to 
baccalaureate institutions because of restrictions in funding 
regulations in Title 5 of the California Education Code. The CCC 
currently enroll an average of 93,000 students annually in distance 
education courses, accounting for 77. of their total enrollment, and 
expanding distance education efforts would increase access and reduce 
strain on facilities. To give colleges the option of expanding their 
efforts, the Office of the Chancellor of the CCC developed revisions 
to the Title 5 regulations to make nontransf errable general education 
courses, occupational education, precol legiate basic skills, English 
as a Second Language, worksite instruction, and noncredit adult 
education eligible for apportionment. While proposed revisions to 
regulations will eliminate the barriers to expanding distance 
education, colleges will still require funding for start-up costs, 
including equipment purchase and maintenance, licensing fees, staff 
and faculty training, as well as funds to support additional 
student-faculty contact when required. In looking to implement these 
changes, however, the CCC is concerned about maintaining the 
integrity and transferability of the existing courses. The revisions 
to the regulations on distance education, findings from a 1992 survey 
of distance education practices nationwide, 82 references, and a 
glossary are appended. Contains 82 references. (MAB) 
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Issue 

This item presents technical revisions to Title 5 regulations on the expansion of 
distance education to nontransferable courses* 

Background ^ 

For nearly fifteen years the California Community Colleges have provided distance 
education opportunities to their students. Those opportunities have been limited to 
courses transferable to baccalaureate institutions. However, in approving its policies 
for transferable distance education courses, in June 1981, the Board of Grovernors 
stated its intention to expand distance education to other credit modes in the future. 
Currently, an average of 93,000 students annually enroll in distance education 
courses statewide. This represents about seven percent of total enrollment Because 
colleges have not been able to receive apportionment for nontransferable courses, 
very little development and research in rapidly developing technologies that support 
varied learning styles and educational backgroimds or that are interactive, computer 
linked, and more highly individualized than "telecourses" have been done. 

Interest in expanding the use of distance education to all credit modes has increased 
over the past decade, with policy statements on the expanded uses of distance 
education emanating from such diverse bodies as the Commission for the Review of 
the Master Plan, the California Postsecondary Education Commission, the California 
Planning Commission for Educational Technology, the Assembly Committee on 
Higher Education, and the Commission on Innovation. 
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In response to the earlier intentions of the Board of Governors and the policy 
statements noted above, Chancellor's Office staff has developedjevisions to Title 5. 
It is important to note that the text of the Title 5 regulations proposed in this item is 
the result of ongoing consultation on this topic that began in 1992 and includes 
feedback received as recently as the latest round of consultations and ad hoc 
committee meetings occurring in February 1994. 

Analysis 

Consultation Summary 

• Chief Executive Officers Council: Continues to support the regulations. 
The Chief Executive Oncers Council ad hoc task force on distance education 
met v/ith Academic Senate representatives for res'>lution of previously 
stated concerns. A resolution of these concerns is reflected in the current 
proposed regulations. 

• Council of Orgamzations: No consensus on a position. 

• Academic Senate: The Academic Senate, at their November 1993 session 
took a **no support" position. A resolution of the concerns raised in their fall 
session has been addressed by the ad hoc task force on Distance Education 
during meetings in January and February of 1994 and is reflected in the 
current proposed regulations. ^ 

• Chief Instructio9ial Officers: Reaffirmed its ongoing support for expan- 
sion of distance education without further delay. 

• Chief Student Services Officers: Reaffirmed its ongoing support for ex- 
panded distance education and supported proposed changes in Section 55352 
(the number of students assigned to one instructor). However, the CSSO 
Council expressed concerns about deletion of the word '^personal'* {Section 
55376) and would prefer that it be restored with a clear definition. 

• Chief Student Body Governments: Support the position for expanded dis- 
tance education opportunities remains, however, the CSBG Council voted 
specifically to oppose changes in regulation that remove the 125 student 
limit and the word "personal," and voted to oppose any regulatory change 
that would allow basic skills courses to be taught through distance 
education. 

Recommendations that follow establish the authority for colleges to offer distance 
education in nontransferable courses by proposing technical revisions to Title 5 Reg- 
ulations that remove outdated language and permit apportionment for such courses. 
These revisions provide minimum statewide standards that colleges could exceed if 
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they wish. To protect against the establishment of distance education for nontrans- 
ferable courses without controlling for quality and student outcome concerns, new 
sections of the regulation become inoperative by July 1, 2000, unless the Board of 
Governors acts to delete that date. In addition, the topics of funding for distance edu- 
cation, possible incentives for faculty and colleges, and establishment of a technical 
advisory committee for distance education are also presented with recommended 
actions. 

This agenda item was developed with the advice and assistance of the Chancellor*s 
Office Basic Skills Advisory Committee, the ad hoc committee, Distance Learning 
Regulations of the Academic Senate for the California Community Colleges, and the 
Chief Executive Officers Council ad hoc task force on distance education. During the 
process of consultation, both formal and informal, a number of questions have been 
raised that are addressed in a question-and-answer format in this item. 



Implications 

Upon the Board's authorization of proposed regulatory changes, local districts would 
be given the opportunity to design and implement distance education across the 
curriculum. Any new courses designed to use distance education technologies would 
be subject to the same state and local approval standards and procedures that are 
currently applicable to all other forms of community college curriculum design. 
Colleges are required to report student and course data for distance education using 
data elements already established under the Management Information System.^ 

These changes in distance education regulations support the following initiatives 
from The Basic Agenda: Policy Directions and Priorities for the Nineties. 

• Seek methods to accommodate the growing demand for student access, 
especially for underrepresented students. 

• Promote the California Community Colleges as a system of quality higher 
education. 

• Seek more coat-effective ways to deliver the services of community colleges. 

• Seek additional funding in areas of identified need and in areas where 
existing resources are being utilized to the fullest extent possible. 

• Offer more ESL and basic skills courses. 
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Recommended Action 

The regulations as presented in January were noticed, because of the work of the ad 
hoc committee with agreement by all the parties, changes were made to Sections 
55352 and 55376, which requires a new public comment period. 

The text of the proposed regulations follows. Because the expiration of this new 
public comment period is not until April 11, 1994, the Board is being asked to 
initially approve the regulations and delegate authority to the Chancellor to adopt 
the regulations. 

That the Board of Governors adopt tb.e following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges, acting under the authority of Section 70901(d) of the Education Code, 
delegates authority to the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges to 
adopt, on behalf of the Board, regulations on Distance Education that biave been 
reviewed and approved by the Board, and that are herein set forth. 

The Chancellor shall have the authority to consider written comments regard- 
ing these regulations. The Chancellor shall also have the authority to make 
nonsubstantive technical changes. The Chancellor shall adopt the regulations 
as endorsed by the Board in this resolution only if, in the Chancellor's opinion, 
no substantive changes are necessary, he shall bring such revisions back to the 
Board of Governors for further consideration. ^ 

Pursuant to Section 208 of the Procedures and Standing Orders of the Board of 
Governors, these regulations shall become effective 30 days after adoption by 
the Chancellor unless, withm that 30-day period, at least two-thirds of the 
community college district governing boards vote in open session to disapprove 
the regulation. Written verification of governing board disapproval action must 
state the basis for the disapproval and include the text of any related governing 
board resolution related to the disapproval. Verification of disapproval must be 
sent to the Board of Governors, postmarked no later than 30 days after the 
regulations are adopted by the Chancellor. 



Staff: Kathy Warriner, SpecialUt 

Baaic Skilh and Distance Education 
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Distance Education in the 
California Community Colleges 



Background 

The California Commiinity Colleges have been involved in distance education, 
limited to transferable telecourses, for nearly fifteen years. Unfortunately, very 
little research has been conducted on the costs and benefits of that instruction, or on 
student outcomes. Although some reports and data are available from other states, 
data on courses and students using distance education technologies in California is 
minimal. Since authority to offer transferable telecourses was established in 1981, 
the community colleges and, indeed, California itself, have experienced dramatic 
changes. The mission of the California Commimity Colleges, the goals and objectives 
of the system, and the role of faculty — all have grown and expanded as the system 
responded to growth in the state and the need for access to the colleges by more 
students. However, growth has resulted in increasing pressure on our goals of equita- 
ble access to transfer, occupational, associate degree, and transitional instruction, 
Our ability to respond to that enrollment pressure has been impacted by a reduction 
in state resources available to support growth and has resulted in uneven availability 
of entry-level courses, including English as a Second Language and basic skills. 

Distance education, defined as instruction and learning that occur whenever student 
and instructor are in separate physical locations, involves technologies undreaiped of 
when current telecourse regulations were drafted. Costs for use of these technologies 
is dramatically dropping as use increases. In addition, new technologies emerge 
daily, as most businesses can attest. 

To effectively respond to enrollment pressures, colleges need the increased flexibility 
that expanded distance education offers. As the numbers of underprepared students 
continue to increase, colleges need the ability to offer interactive distance education 
that take advantage of multimedia approaches that simultaneously address auditory, 
visual, and kinesthetic learning styles. Recent research on learning styles reveals 
that about 70 percent of those studied are primarily iconographic learners (i.e., they 
learn best those things that they experience visually), and only about ten percent are 
primarily audiographic learners. As resources diminish, community colleges need 
new ways to respond to the demand for more courses and sections. 

Distance education is only one of many innovative approaches being examined to 
increase access and meet demand for more courses in a cost-effective manner. 
Emphasis on new and larger campuses must yield to improved access to instruction 
in public buildings, homes, and workplaces. Funding incentives for faculty willing to 
innovate with technology-supported instruction must be found, 
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Statement of the Problem 

Under current regulation, only courses transferable to baccalaureate institutions can 
be offered via distance education technology. Curriculum committees lack the 
flexibility to suggest innovative technology-supported instructional approaches even 
when design of courses for distance delivery would provide vital access to the curricu- 
lum for students otherwise denied enrollment. Counselors and faculty advisors are 
unable to assure students that appropriate general education and precollegiate basic 
skills courses will be available in sufficient numbers to allow timely access to the 
associate degree and/or the occupational and transfer curriculum. 

While expanded distance education will not solve all these problems, it is one tool 
that can be made available to colleges through the removal of regulatory barriers. 
The decision to expand use of distance education will, of course, be left to each 
individual college, its faculty, administration, and board of trustees. Local decisions 
about disciplines most appropriate for distance education and teclmologies most fea- 
sible at any given campus will require considerable discussion. Direct and indirect 
costs and benefits derived will require technical assistance from the Chancellor's 
Office and local research before decisions to pilot new distance education can be 
made. Provisions for housing technology to assure accessibility to all interested fac- 
ulty and students will be required as facilities are designed or renovated. Adequate 
faculty and staff development funds to support innovation must be assured. Exten- 
sion of student services and library and learning resources to distant students must 
be developed. 

Discussion 

• How does distance education differ from other instructional 
methodologies? 

Perhaps the characteristic noted most often in research is the "learner cen- 
tered," rather than "teacher centered," nature of distance education. Distance 
education, and other educational applications of telecommunications technol- 
ogies, is designed to engage a student to become an active partner with the 
teacher in a teaching/learning contract. While it is certainly the case that 
offering course sections at off-campus locations can alleviate time and space 
pressures and provide access for students otherwise denied, many other benefits 
can also occur. 

While every student may not benefit from distance education, research from 
other states suggests that many students do greatly benefit. Typically, such 
students self-select the courses, have clear goals, and need the course to 
accomplish those goals. They earn grades as high as, or higher than, students 
in traditional classroom sections. They persist into the next semester at higher 
rates than other students. 
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Similarly, while distance education will not be the choice of every member of 
the faculty, those faculty involved report great satisfaction with their distance 
education experiences. They also report that initially, distance education takes 
more of their time than traditional classroom presentations. In particular, ade- 
quate preparation time is needed and review of student work and response to 
student contact are more frequent for distance education sections. This appears 
to be so, even in states that do not require "face-to-face" contact. Faculty 
response in interactive technology situations is immediate; for linked computer 
situations, daily communication between student and faculty seems typical. 

It is important to note that while innovative instructional methodology char- 
acterizes distance education, such courses are held to the exact same standards 
as all other instruction and require departmental, curriculum committee, 
administrative, and local board of trustees' approval. Colleges also provide 
student support that include access to library collections, financial aid, and 
matriculation services for students enrolled in distance education, although 
typically, that support is located on campus. 

• Wh(U culditional courses might be targeted for distance delivery f 

The answer to this question will vary according to the availability of technical 
support, regional needs, and demand. The rationale that drives current dis- 
cussion revolves around the knowledge that we do not have sufficient sections of 
many courses available. Just as important, however, is the notion that distance 
delivery of instruction can serve as an important alternative that students can 
choose when they select courses. In addition, technology supports certain 
learning styles in ways that more traditional lecture/lab delivery does not. 

> Nontransferable general education courses. Many colleges are currently 
unable to offer enough sections of these courses in a timely manner. This 
situation results in a delay ir granting of the associate degree. 

¥ Occupational education. The high cost of up-to-date equipment for occupa- 
tional education endangers the continued offering of courses in a timely 
manner by many colleges. Distance education offers the flexibility to use 
equipment located at one college to serve students at many locations. In 
addition, many theoretical occupational applications can be demonstrated 
through computer simulations. 

► Transitional instruction (precollegiate basic skills). For the many students 
who come academically underpr^jpared to the community colleges, the una- 
vailability of sufficient sections of precollegiate basic skills courses acts as a 
barrier to completion of their goals in a timely manner. 
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► English as a Second Language (ESL), Demand for ESL instruction contin- 
ues to grow and the ability of colleges to meet this demand remains problem- 
atic. Without basic English-language competency, nearly all other college 
curriculum is out of reach of a student needing, but unable to get, beginning 
ESL. Although concerns have been expressed about the appropriateness of 
distance education for ESL, several colleges would like to pilot ESL using 
cable or other in-the-home technology rather than deny access completely. 
It is important to note that foreign language has been taught very 
successfully as distance education in California and throughout the United 
States for many years. Although there are differences in ESL and foreign 
language courses, there are also many similarities. 

► Worksite instruction. There is particular interest in providing workplace 
ESL and basic skills instruction in response to industry needs. Distance 
education for occupational training and worker retraining is currently being 
utilized but not by the California Community Colleges. 

► Noncredit adult education. Although it is unUkely that all nine categories of 
instruction will adapt to distance education, there is increasing interest in 
ESL, elementary and secondary basic skills, and General Education 
Development diploma examination preparation courses. 



• What about funding? 

Under current Title 5 regulation, only transferable distance education courses 
are eligible for apportionment. Proposed revisions to regulations will eliminate 
the barrier to expansion to nontransferable credit and noncredit adult 
education courses. However, apportionment addresses only part of the funding 
needs of distance education. Colleges also need to budget for start-up costs, 
including, but not limitxid to, equipment purchase and maintenance; licensing 
fees, where applicable; faculty and staff training; etc. Where additional 
student-taculty contact is necessary to assure student success, funds to support 
such contact must be included in workload formulas. Although recent 
discussions have focused upon possible short-term savings available with the 
expanded use of distance education— primarily by delaying the need for 
construction of new campuses— it is important to note that there are both costs 
and savings involved in distance education. The most compelling reasons for 
expansion appear to be improved access for students and innovative 
instructional approaches that support varied student goals and learning styles. 



• What about transferabilityf 

Whenever Title 5 regulations are revised, careful attention must be paid to 
adverse impact on existing regulations. The proposed revisions are a case in 
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point. Currently, an average of 93,000 students per year enroll in transferable 
distance education courses. This represents about seven percent of total enroll- 
ment. While this is not a large number, protecting the transferability of those 
courses is an important concern. The transferability of distance education 
courses does not exist in a vacuum, however. As an item prepared for the Board 
of Governors' January 1994 meeting notes (Transfer and Articulation Update: 
Senate Bill 121, p,4): 

"Since the passage of SB 121, however, local articulation efforts have 
eroded and it appears that articulation is no longer an operational 
priority for many University campuses. Citing budget and staffing 
constraints, resources previously allocated to articulation activities are 
being redirected. Community colleges are being told that articulation 
updates will be infrequent or discontinued. This trend is alarming and 
the community colleges, through the ICC Progress of Students 
Subcommittee^ are encouraging the University systems to exert their 
influence to reverse this trend and renew their commitment to 
strengthening articulation. 

"In this era of declining resources, it becomes even more critical for stu- 
dents that articulation is in place for as much of the college and Uni« 
versity curricula as possible. Students on tight budgets facing increas- 
ing fees need assurances that courses will not have to be repeated , . 

Chancellor's Office staff have been in close contact with both University of California 
Board of Admissions and Relations with Schools and the Intersegmental Council of 
Academic Senates and will continue to press for satisfactory outcomes on 
transferability issues, including, but not limited to, distance education. 

Recommended Solutions 

Recommendation Oncu Remove regulatory barriers to expanded use of distance 
education for nontransferable credit courses and noncredit adult education instruc- 
tion (regulatory changes to "sunset'* July 1, 2000, unless changed by subsequent 
Board of Governors' action). 

Recomjkiendation Two: Seek funds from the Legislature and other sources that 
would support distance education. Education technology grants for elementary and 
secondary schools in California have been available for about twelve years, but no 
such funding has been provided for the postsecondary segments. Such pilot projects 
would include research on cost benefits, student outcomes, and faculty satisfaction; 
they would provide a California data base to enable improved evaluation of uses of 
distance education. In addition, finding a way to permit growth-overKiap for distance 
education would provide an incentive for colleges to undertake the local research and 
development necessary to implement expanded distance education. 
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Revisions to Regulations on 
Distance Education 



1. Section 55314 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is repealed. 
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2. Section 55316 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55316. Criteria. 

Courses offered pursuant to this cChapter shall: 

(a) Be accepted by the college toward completion of an appropriate educa- 
tional sequence leading to an associate degree, and 

(b) BhaD bBe recognized by an institution of the University of California 
or the California State University upon transfer to that institution. 

CiVioencc ortransxeraDiuty to ijatxiornm otatc univcrst ty or to tnc univcr" 
iTit^j^r ijaiLxornia snmi qc ucemco to exist wnen tne community coiicge certixics 
tnat tncTTourse is rccogniKcn upon transzerr 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700, aiid 70901, and-miOv Education 
Code. Reference: Sections 70901, 70902, and 78310, Education Code. 
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3. Section 55316.5 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Coi^^^ of Regulations is added to read: 

55316>5> Additional Course s, 

Not withstanding any other provision of law, after June 1, 1994, the 
following additional types of courses may be offered pursu ant to this Chapter, 
consistent with guidelines developed by the Chancellor: 

(a) Nontransferable courses designed to meet the requirements of Sections 
55805.5. 55806. and 55002(a) or (b); 

(b) Noncredit courses conducted as distance education independent study. 
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This Section shall become inoperative on July 1> 2000. unless a later- 
adopted regulation deletes or extends this date- 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700, and 70901. Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 70901. 70902. and 78310. Education Code. 

4. Section 55317 of Subchapter 5 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
CQlifornia Code of Regulations is added to read: 

55317, Ongoing Responsibilities of Districts. 

Any district conducting courses under Section 55316 or 55316.5 shalh 

(a) Maintain records and report data through the Chancellor's Office 
Management Information System on the number of students and faculty par- 
ticipating in new courses or sections of established courses; 

(b) Provide to the local {governing board no later than July 1. 1995. and 
annually thereafter^ a report on all distance education activity. 

(c) Provide other information consistent with reporting guidelines which 
may be developed by the Chancellor pursuant to Section 409 of the Procedures 
and Standing Orders of the Board of Governors. 

This Section shall become inoperative on July 1. 2000. unless a later- 
adopted regulation deletes or extends this date. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700. and 70901. Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 70901. 70902. and 78310. Education Code. 

5. Section 55318 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is repealed. 

5531 8 , Written R e cord. 

t fl submitting a r e port off e r e d pursuant to this chapter, a colleg e shall 
c e rtify the couAporients of each course are set out m a vrritten record for each 
student enrolled, and have been develop e d and evaluated with the participation 
of faculty and stud e nts as not e d in this chapter. 

NOTE : Authority cited : S ecti o ns 6 6700, 70901, and 7 8 310 Education Code. 
Re f e r e nc e : Se ctions 70001, 70002, and 78310, Education Code. 
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Section 55340 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55340. Eligibility for State Funds. 

M In order for attendance in a course of independent study to be eligible 
for state apportionment pursuant to the provisions of this cChapter, the course 
must be reported as required by this eChapter, and meet all other requirements 
of statute and regulation relative to eligibility for state apportionment. 

(b) For p ur p os e s of computing attendance, oae we e kly stud e nt contact 
hour shall b e count e d for each unit of ind ep end e nt study cr e dit for which a 
stud e nt is e nrolled. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700, and 70901, a nd 7 8 310, Education 
Code. Reference: Sections 70901, 70902, and 78310, Education Code. 

Section 55352 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is repealed. 

653S2> Number of S tudents, 

Th e numb er o f students assigned to any o n e instructor of courses oiYc r cd 
pursuant to this s e ction shall n e t exc e ed 125 students pe r instruct o r unless 
ex e mpted by th e Chancell or , 

NOTE: Auth o rity cit e d: Sections 6 5 700, and 70001, Education Code, 
R e f e r e n ce : Se ctions 70901, 70902, and 78310, Education C o de, 

Section 55352 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is added to read: 

55352> Number of Students. 

The number of students assigned to any one course section offered by 
distance education shall be determined by and be consistent with other district 
procedures related to faculty assignment. Procedures for determining the 
number of students assigned to a course section offered by distance education 
may include a review by the curriculum committee established pursuant to 
Section 55002(a)(1). 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700. and 70901. Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 70901. 70902, and 78310. Education Code. 
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9. Section 55370 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

Article 2, Telecouraea^ Distance Education^ 

Section 55370. Definition and Application. 

^ courses or oi^ctions in w hich instruction is d e liv e r e d over 
distance, and in which a significant portion of instruction is delivered thr o ugh 
el e ctronic t e clmology, such as on e of the foil 

bx) — open broadcast, cable, or lo w pow e r tel e vision; 

(b) instructional television fixed service! 

(d) computers, w over distan c e; 

(e) — int e grated broad ' band comniun * c ations; and 
{f) — video and/or audio cass e ttes . 

Distance education means instruction in which the instructor and student 
are separated by distance and interact through the assistance of communication 
technology. 

All telecours e s are All distance education is independent study c ours e s , and 
are subject to the general requirements of Article 1 as well as the specific re- 
quirements of this Article. Provided however, that fully interactive distance 
education courses, as defined in guidelines adopted by the Chancellor, shall not 
be considered independent study for purposes of calculating state apportion- 
ment pursuant to Section 58003,1. In addition, instruction provided as distance 
education is subject to the requirements that may be imposed by the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (42 U>S.C. Sec. 12100 et seq). 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code. Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Code. 



10. Section 55372 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55372. Course Quality Standards. 

The same standards of course quality shall be applied to t e l e courses 
distance education as are applied to traditional classroom courses, in regard to 
the course quality judgments made pursuant to the requirements of Section 
55002 of this Part, and in regard to any local course quality determination or 
review process. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code. Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Code. 
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11. Section 55374 of Subsection 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55374. Course Quality Determinations, 

Determinations and judgments about the quality of tel e couraes distance 
education , under the course quality standards referred to in Section 55372, 
shall be made with the full involvement of faculty in accordance with the 
provisions of Subchapter 2 (commencing with Section 53200) of Chapter 2 of 
Division 4 of this Part. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code, Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Code. 

12. Section 55376 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55376. R e adings and Instructor Contact 

In addition to the requirements of Section 55002 and any locally- 
established requirements applicable to all courses, district governing boards 
shall ensure that: 

(a) Each t e lecours e shall include th e us e of appropriat e texts, 
s upplementai assign e d re adings, and/or e nrichment materials and activiti e s^ 

(b Ka) Each tel e cours e section of a credit transferable course which is 
delivered as distance education shall include regular p e rsonal contact between 
instructor and studentsj^ through grou p or individual m ee tings, orientation and 
r evi ew sessions, suppl e mental s e minar or study s e ssi o ns, fi e ld trips, library 
worksh op s, or o th e r in ^pe rson acti v iti e s. — P e rsonal c o ntact may b e 
supplem e nted by tel e ph o n e c ontact and corr e s p ond e nc e . 

(b) All other approved courses offered by distance education shall include 
regular contact between instructors and students consistent with guidelines 
issued by the Chancellor pursuant to Section 409 of the Procedures and 
Standing Orders of the Board of Governors. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code. Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Cc Je. 

13. Section 55378 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55378. Separate Course ApprovaL 

Each proposed or existing course t e l e cours e , including a section of an 
e xisting co u r s e if delivered by distance education^ w h e n o ff ere d v ia 
telecommunications, shall be separately reviewed and approved, according to 
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the district's certified course approval procedures, wheth e r or not th e coura e is 
alr e ady appro v ed to be offered in a traditional claflaroom setting. 

S e parate approval of telecours e s by th e Chanc e llor'a Office is not requir e d, 
e xcept vy h e n such appro v al would oth e rwis e b e r e quired und e r S e ction 55100, 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code, Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Code. 

14. Section 55380 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

55380. Faculty Selection. 

Instructors of tel e cours e s sections delivered via distance education tech- 
nology shall be selected by the same procedures used to determine all instruc- 
tional assignments. Instructors shall possess the minimum qualifications for 
the discipline into which the t e lecoursc's course's subject matter most appropri- 
ately falls, in accordance with Article 2 of Chapter 4 of Division 4 of this Part 
(commencing with Section 53410), and with the list of disciplinary definitions 
and requirements adopted by the Board of Governors to implement that 
aArticle, as such list may be amended from time to time. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Section 70901, Education Code. Reference: Sections 
70901-70902, Education Code. 

15. Section 58003.1 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 9 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

58003.1. Average Daily Attendance; Computation. 

(a) Pursuant to the provisions of sSection 58051, the units of average daily 
attendance for apportionment purposes shall be computed for courses based on 
the type of course, the way the course is scheduled, and the length of the course, 

(b) The governing board of each community college district shall, for each 
of its colleges or its district, select and establish a single primary term length 
for credit coinrses that are scheduled regularly with respect to the number of 
days of the week and the number of hours the course meets each week, inclusive 
of hohdays. The units of average daily attendance of credit courses scheduled 
conterminously with the term, exclusive of independent study or work 
experience education courses, shall be computed by multiplying the average 
student contact hours of active enrollment as of Monday of the weeks nearest to 
one-fifth of the length of the term, unless other weeks are specified by the 
Chancellor to incorporate past practice, by the term length multiplier, 
multiplied by the statewide factor as established by the Board of Governors 
subject to the approval of the Department of Finance, and divided by 525. The 
term length multiplier for attendance accounting purposes shall be determined 
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in accordance with regulations of the Board of Governors, provided that the 
maximum multiplier for semester length terms shall be 17.5 and the maximum 
multiplier for quarter length terms shall be 11.67. 

(c) For credit courses scheduled to meet for five or more days and 
scheduled regularly with respect to the number of hours during each scheduled 
day, but not scheduled co-terminously with the college's primary term 
established pursuant to subdivision (b), or scheduled during the summer or 
other intersession, the units of average daily attendance, exclusive of 
independent study or work experience education courses, shall be computed by 
multiplying the average daily student contact hours of active enrollment as of 
the census day nearest to one-fifth of the length of the course by the number of 
days the course is scheduled to meet, multiplied by the statewide factor as 
established by the Board of Governors subject to the approval of the Department 
of Finance, and divided by 525. 

(d) For credit courses scheduled to meet for fewer than five days, and all 
credit courses scheduled irregularly with respect to the number of days of the 
week and the number of hours the course meets on the scheduled days, the units 
of average daily attendance, exclusive of independent study or work experience 
education courses, shall be computed by dividing actual student contact hours of 
attendance by 525. 

(e) For all open entry-open exit credit courses and for all noncredit courses 
otherwise eligible for state aid, the units of average daily attendance shall be 
computed by dividing actual student contact hours of attendance by 525. 

(f) All independent study or work experience education courses are credit 
or noncredit courses. For piu p oses of c o mputing average daily attendan ce o nly, 
o n e w eekly stud e nt contact hour shall b e c ount e d for e ach unit of credit for 
which a student is^ enrolled in o ne of thos e cours e s. Th e averag e daily att e n - 
danc e of thos e cours e s shall b e com p ut e d by multiplying th e av e rag e of the units 
of cr e dit for which stud e nta ar e e nrolled as of th e c e nsus dat e s pr e scrib e d i n 
s B ubdivisicns (b) or (c), as appr o priat e f o r th e primary t e rm or inters e ssion and 
duration f o r w hich the course is scheduled, by th e t e rm l e ngth multipli e r as 
p rovided for in subdivision (b), and dividing by 626. 

(1) For credit courses, for purposes of computing average daily attendance 
only> one weekly student contact hour shall be counted for each unit of credit for 
which a student is enrolled in one of those courses. The average daily atten- 
dance of those courses shall be computed by multiplying the average of the units 
of credit for which students are enrolled as of the census dates prescribed in 
Subdivisions (b) or (c), as appropriate for the primary term or intersession and 
duration for which the course is scheduled, by the term length multiplier a s 
provided for in Subdivision (b), and dividing by 525. 

(2) For noncredit course sections conducted as distance education indepe n- 
dent study, for purposes of computing average daily attendance only, wee kly 
student contact hours shall be derived by counting the hours of instruction al 
programming received by the students, plus instructor contact as defined in 
Section 55376(b), plus outside-of-class work expected as noted in the course o ut- 
line of record and approved by the curriculum committee, and dividing the to tal 
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number of hours thus derived by 54. Hours of instruction or programming re- 
ceived shall be independently verified by the instructor using a method or pro- 
cedure approved by the district according to policies adopted by the local 
governing board as required by Section 58030. Average daily attendance for 
such noncredit distance instruction independent study course sections shall be 
computed by multiplying: (A) the average of the number of students actively 
enrolled in the section as of each census date (those dates nearest to one-fifth 
and three-fifths of the length of the course section) by. (B) the weekly student 
co ntact hours as derived above in this Section, by (C) the primary term length 
multiplier of 17.5. and (D) dividing bv 525. This Subdivision shall become inop- 
erative on July 1. 2000. unless a later-adopted regulation deletes or extends this 
date. 

(g) Notwithstanding subdivisioas (b) and (c) of this aSection, the units of 
average daily attendance for any credit course other than independent study or 
work experience education courses may, at the option of the district, be 
computed by dividing the actual student contact hours of attendance by 525. 
When a district chooses to exercise the option of computing attendance for any 
course section by the actual student contact hours method, such method must be 
used consistently for all attendance accounting for that section. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 70901, Education Code. 

Section 58007 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 9 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

58007. Nouijredit Classes. 

Contact hours of enrollment in noncredit courses si\all be based upon the 
count of students present at each course meeting. Avera^ye daily attendance in 
noncredit courses shall be computed by dividing the sum of contact hours of 
enrollment by 525, Noncredit distance education courses described in Section 
55370 shall be conducted as independent study, and the computation of average 
daily attendance shall be as prescribed in Section 58003.1(f)(2). 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 70901, Education Code. 
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17. Section 58009 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 9 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

58009* Application of IndepeDdent Study or Work Experie ice 
Attendance Procedure. 

(a) One weekly student contact hour shall be counted for each unit of 
credit for which the student is enrolled as of the census dates prescribed in 
sSection 58003.1(b) or (c). 

(b) C e naua days ar e applicable - to Indep e ndent Study or Work Experienc e 
coura e s pursuant to section 58003. l( f)> 

te^ib] For credit courses Aaverage daily attendance in {independent 
Sstudy or Wwork fie?q)erience education courses in primary terms is computed 
by multiplying the weekly student contact hours by th e numb e r of w ee ks th e 
cours e ia s c h e dul e d to me e t, and dividing by 625. authorized pursuant to Sub- 
division (a) of this Section, generated as of the census date prescribed in Section 
58003.1(b) by the term length multiplier as provided for in Section 58003.1. and 
div iding by 525. 

(c) For noncredit courses conducted as distance education independent 
study, average daily attendance is computed on a census basis as prescribed in 
Section 58003.1(0. This Subsection shall become inoperative on July 1. 2000, 
unless a later-adopted reflation deletes or extends this date. 

(d) Average daily attendance in ^independent Sstudy or Wwork 
Bexperience education courses conducted during a summer or other intersession 
is computed by multiplying the weekly student contact hours, authorized 
pursuant to sSubdivision (a) of this s^ection, generated in each course, by a 
course length multiplier that produces the same total weekly student contact 
hours for the same student effort as would be generated in such courses 
conducted in the primary terms, and dividing by 525. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 70901, Education Code. 

18. Section 58051 of Subchapter 1 of Chapter 9 of Division 6 of Title 5 of the 
California Code of Regulations is amended to read: 

5805L Method for Computing Average Daily Attendance. 

(a)(1) Except as otherwise provided, in computing the average daily 
attendance of a community college district, there shall be included only the 
attendance of students while engaged in educational activities required of 
students and under the immediate supervision and control of an academic em- 
ployee of the district authorized to render service in the capacity and during the 
period in which he or she served. 

(2) A community college district may also include the attendance of 
students enrolled in approved courses or programs of independent study, 
including courses or programs formerly conducted as coordinated instruction 
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systems, who are under the supervision, control, and evaluation, but not 
necessarily in the immediate presence, of an academic employee of the district 
who is authorized to render such service. Such atii:«ndance may only be included 
for college level credit courses and programs which are accepted for completion 
of an appropriate educational sequence leading to an associate degree, and 
which generally are recognized upon transfer by institutions of the University 
of California or the California State University. 

The community college district shall determine the nature, manner, and 
place of conducting any independent study course or program in accordance 
with rules and regulations adopted by the Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges to implement the purposes of this sSubdi vision. The rules 
and regulations shall require community college districts to ensure that the 
components of each individual study course or program for each student shall be 
set out in a written record or program, the number of units and hours of study 
required, the arrangements for consultation with the instructor, the work 
product to be evaluated, and the college facility required. The rules and 
regulations shall also provide for input from, and participation by, faculty, who 
are selected by academic senates or faculty councils, and students, in the 
development and evaluation of approved educational courses and programs. 

(3) A community college district may also include the attendance of 
students enrolled in approved distance education independent studv sections in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 55316.5(a) and (b). 

(b) For the purpose of work experience education programs in the 
community colleges meeting the standards of the California State Plan for 
Vocational Education, "immediate supervision" of off-campus work training 
stations means student participation in on-the-job training as outlined under a 
training agreement, coordinated by the commimity college district under a 
state-approved plan, wherein the employer and academic school personnel 
share the responsibility for on-the-job supervision. The student/instructor ratio 
in the work experience program shall not exceed 125 students per full-time 
equivalent academic coordinator. 

(c) For purposes of computing the average daily attendance of a 
community college district, attendance shall also include student attendance 
and participation in in-service training courses in the areas of police, fire, 
corrections, and other criminal justice system occupations that conform to all 
apportionment attendance and course of study requirements otherwise imposed 
by law, if the courses are fully open to the enrollment and participation of the 
public. However, prerequisites for the courses shall not be established or con- 
strued so as to prevent academically qualified persons not employed by agencies 
in the criminal justice system from enrolling in and attending the courses. 

(d) Notwithstanding ^Subdivision (c) and any regulations adopted 
pursuant thereto, a community college may give preference in enrollment to 
persons employed by, or serving in a voluntary capacity with, a fire protection 
or fire prevention agency in any course of in-service fire training at the 
community college in cooperation with any fire protection or fire prevention 
agency or association. Preference shall only be given when such persons could 
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not otherwise complete the course within a reasonable time and when no other 
training program is reasonably available. At least 15 percent of the enrollment 
in in-service fire training courses shall consist of persons who are neither 
volunteers of, nor employed by, a fire protection or prevention agency or 
association, if the persons are available to attend a course. Average daily 
attendance for the courses shall be reported for state aid. 
(e) Subdivision (d) shall apply only to the following: 

(1) Community colleges which, in cooperation with any fire protection or 
fire prevention agency or association, have been, as of January 1, 1980, the 
primary source of in-service training for any fire protection or fire prevention 
agency or association. 

(2) Community colleges which, in cooperation with any fire protection or 
fire prevention agency or association, establish in-service fire training for any 
fire protection or fire prevention agency or association which did not have in- 
service fire training prior to January 1, 1980. 

(0 In the event that certain in-service training courses are restricted to 
employees of police, fire, corrections, and other criminal justice agencies, 
attendance for the restricted courses shall not be reported for purposes of state 
apportionments. A community college district which restricts enrollment in in- 
service training courses may contract with any public agency to provide com- 
pensation for the cost of conducting such courses. 

(g) Positive records of student admissions and daily attendance in all in- 
service training courses in the areas of police, fire, corrections, and other 
criminal justice system occupations, as described in Subdivision (c), shall be 
maintained by each district and shall be separately reported annually to the 
Chancellor's Office. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 70901, Education Code. 
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Revisions to the 
Procedures and Standing Orders of 
the Board of Governors 



Section 409 is added to the Procedures and Standing Orders of the Board of Governors 
to read: 

409. Distance Education, 

(a) The Chancellor shall convene a task force comprised of members of 
those Consultation Councils most closely responsible for instruction to develop 
im plementation guidelines, by June 1994, for offering distance education 
courses, Subsequent to the development of implementation guidelines, the 
Chancellor shall establish a Technical Advisory Committee on Distance Edu- 
cation to provide ongoing advice on the implementation and evaluation of 
distance education for the system. 

(b) The Chancellor shall by December 1999. provide a report to the Board 
of Governors that evaluates distance education systemwide and provides data 
and analysis, by age, disability, ethnicity, and gender, on student access to stu- 
dent instruction, enrollment and completion rates, and student and faculty 
satisfaction. 
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Summary of Findings: 
National Survey on Distance Education Practices, 1992 

Seven responses were received: Arizona, Tennessee, California State University, 
Northridge, Georgia, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Virginia. Most of these did not 
respond to our questions directly, but, rather, sent a report from which we gleaned 
whatever information came closest to answering our questions. We are disappointed 
that Texas did not respond since it is a large system and one similar to ours. 

Note: Responses are in italics following each question. 

1. Are the colleges in your system linked by a voice/video/data telecommunica- 
tions system? Kso, how was funding for this system provided? 

Twenty-nine percent (2/7) responded ''yes'' with only one providing information 
on funds. Those funds were both bonds and through regular budgeting 
processes. 

2. Please list the distance education technologies with greatest use in your state at 
this time (for example, telecourses, linked computer instruction, cable tele- 
vision, etc.). 

One hundred percent (7/7) responded that broadcast (either television or cable) 
was the most frequently used media. Only Arizona reported use of computer 
linked instruction, but the number of students per semester using that technology 
is very large (over 1,000). 

3. Are there any limitations on the types of distance education courses (i.e., credit, 
noncredit, vocational, transfer) for which you can receive state funding? 

Six of seven responses stated that there were no limitations. Only Connecticut 
stated that transferable credit courses only were eligible distance learning 
courses. 
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How is distance education funded? Are differential formulas used? Do these 
formulas differ from those used for classroom instruction? 

Most respondentH did not answer this question. Of the two that did, one (Arizona) 
stated that funding formulas for distance learning were the sarne as those for 
classroom courses. The other state responding was Connecticut, and in that state 
funding comes from the systemwide office plus a $7 fee from the college. 

How are start-up costs funded? Do you have cost recovery formulas in place? If 
so, are they calculated into the cost of instruction, or separated? 

Forty-three percent (3/7) report that start-up costo are state supported through 
regular budgeting processes. Only Virginia reports cost recovery plans that 
involve marketing programming to others. 

Do you have information on direct and indirect costs of distance education? 

Only Connecticut responded to this question and reports direct and indirect costs 
at between $50 and $50,000 a year The response did not differentiate between 
the two types of costs. 

Is there a minimum number of students that must be enrolled in order for it to 
be economically feasible to offer the class via distance technology? 

Only Connecticut stated a number (10 students) with two others stating that 
flexible formulae were used. 

How are enrollment and attendance counted? 

The three states that answered this question stated that regular census 
procedures were used. 

How is faculty load determined? Are there differential pay scales or other ways 
in which distance education faculty are treated differently than their 
colleagues. 

Four states responded to this question and all responded that load is flexible and 
tied to course enrollment. 
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10. Are there prescribed maximum numbers of students per faculty member per 
section? 

No respondent reported a maximum, other than Arizona, that tied this response 
to faculty load. 



11. How are faculty trained to use distance technologies? Are there staff 
development funds that can be used for this purpose? 

Twenty-nine percent (2/7 ) of respondents report use of staff development funds. 
In addition, Arizona provides trained faculty as mentors for others interested in 
distance education. All others state that no special effort is made. 



12. Is there significant faculty resistance to distance technologies at this time? 

Only two states responded, and those responses differed mainly because of the 
relative maturity of distance education in each state. Arizona reports little 
faculty resistance. Virginia, with a rather new effort, reports resistance. 



13. Please describe any plans you have for expanding the use of distance 
technologies over the next three years. 

Seventy-one percent (5/7) responded that expansion was planned or at least 
encouraged. 
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Glossary 



Distance Education: Teaching and learning situations in which the instructor 
and the learner are geographically separated and therefore rely on electronic 
devices and printed materials for instructional delivery (Portway and Lane, 
1992). This term has become the dominant one in the literature on education 
delivered via electronic technology over distance. 

Distance Teaching: The role of the instructor in any distance education 
situation. 

Distance Learning: The role of the student in any distance education situation. 

Telelearning: A rather new term, building upon the trend in a variety of set- 
tings to refer to activities taking place over distance by the use of the Greek prefix 
"tele" preceding a word or root with well understood meaning. Other examples 
include "telecommuting," "telemedicine," "teleconference," "telecourse," etc. 

Interactive: Originally referring to technology that provides immediate synchro- 
nous opportunities for exchange between participants at both ends of any 
mediated experience, but currently also including asynchronous exchanges that 
take advantage of new technologies such as electronic networks and bulletin 
board as well as more familiar approaches that include but are not limited to voice 
mail, FAX, computer/modem connections, and telephone. 

Asynchronous: Not occurring in "real time." 

Synchronous: Occurring iu "real-time." 
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